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PEDAGOGICAL PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

Note. — The attention of teachers is called to the fact that many books which have a bear- 
ing on their work are included in the general book notes of this publication. 

The School Review for April, 1917, contains among other things a contri- 
bution by Daniel Starch entitled Further Experimental Data on the Value of 
Studying Foreign Languages. In the December 1915 number of the same 
publication Mr. Starch had published an article in which he concluded "that 
the study of foreign languages materially increases a pupil's knowledge of 
English grammar, that it increases to a small extent the range of his reading 
vocabulary, and that it modifies only slightly his knowledge of correct gram- 
matical expression or his general scholarship." The present article attempts 
"to determine the effect of foreign-language study in still other directions" 
and to show to what extent the difference in performance along the line investi- 
gated is due to the foreign-language study or to difference in the original ability 
of the student. As material for the investigation, 177 university students 
were used. Their ability in English was judged by an extemporaneous composi- 
tion of ten minutes, which was evaluated along several lines. Through various 
educational tests the general mental ability of the students was tested. Finally, 
comparison was made with the students' grades in their first year in high 
school, when training in foreign languages would not have had any effect. 
The table given distinguishes between students who had had 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 
7-8, and 9-15 years of foreign language, also paying attention to a distinction 
between Latin and non-Latin students. The author concludes: "The dif- 
ference in ability in English composition is due practicaUy entirely to a difference 
in original ability and only to a slight or no extent to the training in foreign 
languages. The increase in length of composition and in the speed of reading 
is large and very probably in excess of the difference in original ability. Train- 
ing in foreign languages seems to have produced a distinct effect in greater 
fluency of words in writing and in more rapid perception of words in reading. " 

Reasons for the Study of Foreign Languages — 15 items — is worthy of our 
notice in the January 1917 number of Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers. The Modern Language Journal for 
March reprints the fifteen items. What additional reasons are there for 
studying Scandinavian? A valuable contribution to our publication would be 
a good article, well-advised and free from all exaggeration, on the subject 
"Reasons for the Study of Scandinavian"; or the languages could be treated 
separately, if this were found desirable. 

In Boston, where foreign languages, usually as electives, have been intro- 
duced into the elementary schools, it seems to have been customary to advise 
children to elect or not to elect a foreign language on the basis of his previous 
record in English. In correspondence sent to School and Society for Jime 9, 
1917, Manson Glover, with the aforementioned situation in mind, writes on 
Success in English as a Criterion of Future Success in Elementary Foreign Lan- 
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guage; he concludes: "The average between rank in English and the mean rank 
in all subjects is likely to be a better guess at the pupil's future success in 
foreign language than the rank in English alone." But perhaps the Boston 
practise in this matter is due rather to a feeling that the student who is weak 
in English should perfect himself in English first, and that foreign language 
study does not (in their opinion) conduce to this aim? 

In the December (1916) nimiber of Monatshefte fur deutsche Sprache und 
Pddagogik, O. E. Lessing contributes an article on Die Zukunfl deutscher 
Bildung in Amerika. I am calling attention to this here because of the paral- 
ellism in many regards between the future of the Scandinavian languages in 
this country and that of the language discussed, which should make the article 
valuable both for teachers of Scandinavian and others. On the basis of the 
thought that foreign culture (languages, etc.) should and can be maintained 
in this country, Lessing calls attention to some factors in German-American 
life that have worked in this direction, but he stresses still more the neglect 
of the whole matter on the part of many. He calls attention to what the press 
and the church could have done, and deplores especially the narrowness shown 
by church schools toward German secular literature. He emphasizes particu- 
larly the desirability of getting the people behind the study of the language 
in schools and universities, — both by means of donations and in the form of 
more students of the language. He stresses the need of chairs for the teaching 
of German life, art, and history, and the need for museums. Mention is made 
of the educational work of the American-Scandinavian Foimdation, and it is 
pointed out that the German-Americans have nothing similar to the American- 
Scandinavian Review, which is published by the Foundation mentioned. Re- 
ferring both to the German-American press and to the daily speech of the 
people, Lessing greatly deplores the mixing of English with German in pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, and idiom. In the last matter, as in some other 
details of the article, I do not agree with the author, being more liberal and 
more resigned toward "foreign" influences. Lessing intends his article as a 
vigorous appeal for everybody concerned to get behind the task and do his 
duty. In an unnecessarily strong and extravagant rejoinder, Audialur el 
altera pars, Frederick Meyer in the February (1917) number of the same publi- 
cation tries to show what the Church has done, which hardly weakens Lessing's 
appeal that the Church do more; progress comes not from self-praise, not from 
complacently stressing the good accomplished, but from recognizing the errors 
of our ways. 

In connection with movements looking toward a general reorganization 
of language instruction in England there is at present much talk in English 
educational journals of giving to Russian a place in the language curriculum. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that German must stay near the front 
as, after French, the most important language for Englishmen; but in a second 
group we find Russian mentioned with Spanish and Italian. Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian, etc., are relegated to a third class — that is, are not considered in 
this connection, but the importance of Hindustani is emphasized. One recent 
contribution. Educational Modern Languages by E. Nicholson, in Modern 
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Language Teaching for October, 1916, urges the early study of Dutch as a 
natural key not only to the later study of German, but of Danish and the other 
Scandinavian languages as well. 

The Goal of a Two-Y ear Course in Modern Language for an American High 
School, as drawn up and subscribed to by the Executive Committee (1916-17) 
of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers and 
printed in its Bulletin for June (1917), in addition to general educational aims, 
is: "1. Power to read for essential content, without any tendency toward 
sentence translation, and practically without dictionary assistance, works 
of simple style and ordinary non-technical vocabulary (German: grade of 
Immensee; French: grade of L'Abbi Conslaniin). 2. Power to understand 
and use the foreign tongue in the oral and written exchange of ideas concerning 
the commonest acts of daily life, and the fact content of the works read. 3. 
A general introduction to the daily life and spirit of the foreign nation in its 
most significant phases. (As a means for the accomplishment of these aims, 
the pupil must gain a full understanding and ready memory of all grammatical 
forms contained in the ordinary high school grammars; such knowledge of 
syntax as is demanded by the difficulty of the works read; a phonetically accu- 
rate pronunciation.)" How does this apply to Scandinavian under existing 
conditions? Articles, suggestions, or discussion dealing with what is the 
proper goal of a two-year course in Scandinavian, or in the individual languages, 
would be very profitable. 

An article by Mark Skidmore on The Direct Method, the result of a ques- 
tionnaire, deserves notice among the contents of the March (1917) number of 
The Modern Language Journal. The questions asked were: What does the 
questioned understand by the term " Direct Method "? What are the strongest 
arguments in favor of it? The chief objections? Do you favor its adoption 
in a) college classes, b) high schools? Do you use it? What is the principal 
aim for the average student of a course in a modem language? What method 
do you think most aids in the realization of this aim? To what extent is your 
attitude toward the direct method influenced by America's geographical iso- 
lation? The author summarizes: "Thereisalmost unanimity on the following 
essential features of the direct method: 1) Good pronunciation (practical 
phonetics), 2) Real reading, not mere eye-reading, forms the basis of instruc- 
tion, 3) Systematic oral work, 4) A modiciun of grammar — ^preferably taught 
inductively, 5) A minimum of translation, 6) Much use of 'free' composi- 
tion." 

In Monatshefle fUr deutsche Sprache und PSdagogik for April (1917), A. 
Kenngott {Die Technik der direkten Methode) urges a real direct method, one 
where English is not mixed in, where the student's understanding of the mean- 
ing of a new word is left entirely dependent on his understanding of the explana- 
tion given in the language taught. After, further, a word on the training of 
teachers, the author speaks of vocabulary teaching, urges against a too early 
study of the classics, and discusses grammar instruction according to the princi- 
ples of the direct method (how much, how taught). 
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A helpful article is that by Frances Paget on Technique in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching in the Educational Review for June, 1917. First she discusses 
"mechanical preparedness" with consequent saving of time, good order, ade- 
quate drill on fundamentals, advance explanation in class of the next day's 
assignment, the proper method of attack of a reading lesson in recitation (do 
not discuss a few lines at a time from all points of view, but rather spend a few 
minutes on pronunciation, a few on oral reading, a few on the interpretation 
of the text, a few on the reproduction of the text, etc.) After these preliminary 
and general matters, she discusses briefly and clearly: Pronunciation (teacher 
must know phonetics; different teachers in the same school should be uniform 
in pronunciation; good pronunciation must be attained and not merely stressed 
in the beginning of the course), Dictation, Reading (easy, colloquial, narrative 
texts during the first years rather than drama and description; the technique 
of outside reading; the use of translation). Conversation, Exercise writing and 
composition. Emphasis is also laid on brief weekly written tests. 

The Colorado School Journal for March (1917) contains a contribution 
by E. K. Mapes on The Direct Method in Teaching German. 

The May and June (1917) nxunbers of Monatsheftefiir deutsche Sprache und 
Parfogogti contain a contribution by W. W. Florer on Lulher's Attitude toward 
Language Study. Luther's ideas about language teaching corresponded in 
important details with the ideas of adherents of the Direct Method of today. 

An attack on the Direct Method is the theme for a paper by Richard 
Wischkaemper in Monatsheftefiir deutsche Sprache und POdagogik, May, 1917. 
The June number of the same publication contains a reply by Alfred E. Koenig, 
who, among other things, points out that Wischkaemper has himself never 
tried the Direct Method and is therefore not qualified to criticize it. 

In Modern Language Teaching for May, 1916, we note Some Principles of 
Language Teaching by H. E. Palmer. After discussing in detail what must be 
learned in studying a language, and after characterizing the different language 
methods. Palmer offers what he calls the "Substitution Method," because it 
consists of memorizing a sentence (even before its meaning is known to the 
student), and then substituting new words for parts of the sentence, thus 
learning a large number of sentences and with them the various grammatical 
phenomena. 

The importance of the study of phonetics for prospective teachers of 
language, as well as for those already teaching, is being more and more urged 
on all sides. A knowledge of phonetics is valuable in various ways: There 
is little likelihood that a teacher so equipped will pronounce the foreign lan- 
guage badly; it makes the teacher better able to teach the students the new 
sounds, as it is then not necessary to depend almost exclusively on imitation 
on the part of the student; it makes the teacher better able to detect mispro- 
nunciations, and the teacher is more apt to keep the matter of pronimciation 
in mind from the first day of instruction to the last. It should be borne in 
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mind that the teaching of phonetics to a class is not a necessary consequence of 
the study of the subject by the teacher, nor is the use of phonetic transcrip- 
tion a necessary concomitant of the useful application of practical phonetics 
to elementary foreign language teaching. Yet it is my opinion that the (bare) 
elements of phonetics should be taught in high school and college elementary 
classes in foreign language, and that phonetic transcription should be employed, 
but the latter hardly for Scandinavian under present conditions. For insis- 
tence on pronunciation we should also have for Scandinavian a definite norm 
as to which is the best pronunciation. I hope some time to publish an article 
on the pronunciation of Swedish, and I should hope to see others do the same 
thing for the other Scandinavian languages. For Swedish there is already one 
publication along this Una (my Swedish Phonology), which in the meantime 
can be consulted, though it does not approach the subject quite from the point 
of view of norm. In recent numbers of the journals there are several studies 
along the line of phonetics. In the School Review for November (1916) A. G. 
Bovge in an article entitled Phonetic Training in the University (of Chicago) 
High School, shows one way of using phonetics for foreign language work (the 
illustrative material is here French). The February and March (1917) num- 
bers of The Modern Language Journal contain an article by A. Coleman on 
Practical Phonetics in Junior College French, which will give useful ideas to 
the teacher of any language. The article emphasizes that besides needing to 
know phonetics the teacher must have a good pronunciation, because the use 
of phonetics does not dispense with imitation. After a discussion of the de- 
tailed presentation of French sounds, the author concludes with a brief word 
about the value of phonetics in the teaching of elementary language classes. 
In the January (1917) niunber of the same journal, John Hess {Practical Pho- 
netics for German) shows, among other things, how he uses phonetics in elemen- 
tary language instruction in college classes. Under the title The Use of Phonet- 
ics in Modern Language Instruction in the High School, F. A. Hamann in 
Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Pddagogik, November, 1916, emphasizes 
the fact that the teacher needs phonetics more than the students do. Phonetics 
as an Aid to the Study of Language is the title of an article in the Pedagogical 
Seminary for March (1916) by Sarah T. Barrows, who recently studied in the 
phonetic laboratory in Hamburg. The author calls attention to the bearing 
of mechanical experimental phonetics on the practical work of the language 
teacher. It would hardly be necessary to go to the trouble of making mechani- 
cal experiments to establish the results given as examples, as the author men- 
tions almost exclusively matters that could easily be deduced through careful 
observation by anyone well acquainted with phonetics. While, then, the 
examples given in the article are badly chosen, I do of course not deny that 
experimental phonetics show many things that could not be ascertained in 
any other way. The subject of phonetics as applicable to elementary language 
teaching is also discussed in connection with various other articles mentioned 
in these notes. 

In the January (1917) number of Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers, B. Q. Morgan (cf. Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes, Vol. IV, page 80), with reference to the common state- 
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ment among adherents of the Direct Method that translation should be reduced 
to a mimimum, asks Whal is a Minimum? He argues that the very fact that 
it is not entirely ordered out, suggests that there is some good in translation. 
After a brief general discussion he sets up seven "theses" concerning transla- 
tion, one of which is "Translation is invaluable for dealing with the problem 
of the German-American." In the April (1917) number of The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal under the title In Defense of Translation, Morgan gives a brief 
discussion of each of these theses. About German-Americans, for whom he 
here calls work in translation "almost inestimable," he says, in part: "They 
pronounce easily and well, they have gained at home a certain natural feeling 
for German sentence order, grammatical gender, and, in rare cases, even for 
cases and forms; hence oral work is child's play to them. Yet their actual 
knowledge is often of the most superficial. As one of them once naively said 
to me, when graded severely for inaccurate translation: 'Well, I have a kind 
of vague idea what it means.' For such pupils there is no more useful or 
salutary exercise than translation . . .: the systematic, orderly, definite 
nature of the translation exercise affords the very best opportunity of really 
teaching the German-American, who finds it difficult to ascertain just how much 
he does not know; for the necessity of exact thinking which it imposes upon 
him very soon forms a foundation of assured and definite knowledge upon which 
a handsome superstructure can be securely erected." Mr. Morgan states 
definitely that he is not attacking the Direct Method. Lack of space makes 
it impossible to discuss these arguments here; I can refer the reader to the 
opinions expressed in my article on The Direct Method Applied to the Teaching 
of Scandinavian in Vol. Ill, page 304, of this publication. I would only add 
this: The fact that the German-American finds it difiicult to give an exact 
English equivalent is of course rarely a sure indication that he does not know 
exactly what the original expression means, and the ability to give such an 
EngUsh equivalent is of no value in foreign language learning. Holding the 
German-American down to definite things can therefore properly only mean 
ascertaining whether he does know exactly what the expression means. But 
then there is in this respect no difference between the German-American and 
any other student. This, then, rather brings us back to the fundamental 
question : Is it possible to check up on the student's knowledge of the meaning 
in any other way than by translation? Adherents of the Direct Method 
believe that it is. Is there no more profitable way of giving the German- 
American and the Scandinavian-American something systematic and definite 
than by way of translation? A vigorous answer to Mr. Morgan's theses is 
found in the April (1917) number of the Bulletin above mentioned in the form 
of a letter from Carl. A. Krause, who says in conclusion: "I do not grant Mr. 
Morgan the correctness of any of his seven theses, but protest them, each and 
all, as unproved assumptions. They fall to the ground in the light of modem 
psychology and pedagogy." This number also contains varying expressions 
of opinion on the subject from Kenngott, Spanhoofd (1911), Prokosch (1909 
and 1915), and Snow (1913). The main discussion at the annual meeting this 
May of the association publishing the Bulletin dealt with this subject, "The 
Use and Abuse of Translation," both from the foreign language into English 
and vice versa; the June mmiber of the publication contains a summary of 
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a few of the opinions expressed in the discussion. The July (1916) number of 
Modern Language Teaching contains an article by F. B. Kirkman on The Direct 
Method and Translation, where he states that in England translation has never 
been banned from the Direct Method, and that in this regard the difference 
between the old and the new is one of the amount of use only. There follows 
then discussion about the use of translation. 

The December (1916) number of The Modern Language Journal contains 
a useful article by Wm. Addison Hervey, who writes on Oral Practice — its 
Purpose, Means and Difficulties; this gives a rather full treatment of the sub- 
ject with an indication of many devices that can be used. While the writer 
is a university man, the paper is built largely on a questionnaire sent to high 
school teachers. Other articles in this nimiber are: The Review in Modern 
Language Teaching, by Allen V. Laub; The Use of Flash Cards for Drill in 
French, by Amelia F. Gianella; How Can we Create an Interest in Outside Read- 
ing in our German Classes? by E. B. Mersereau. In The Socialization of the 
Modern Foreign Language Recitation, Charlotte Wood speaks first of the making 
of an attractive class room suggestive of the nationality involved, special 
features (piano, Victrola), and, finally, of a more informal recitation, in which 
the pupil, whenever possible, takes the leading part rather than the teacher. 
The appropriate observation of anniversaries (etc.) connected with the country 
concerned is suggested. In the January (1917) number, A. S. Patterson {On 
Language Fact and Language Habit) emphasizes the importance of habit form- 
ing in the learning of a foreign language. Some Devices for Successful Work at 
the Blackboard is the title of a paper by Irma Kleinpell in the May (1917) num- 
ber. The same number also contains among other things a paper by John 
A. Hess on The Use of Pictures in the College German Class. Mr. Hess points 
out in some detail how to use pictures in connection with work in conversation. 

The May (1917) number of Monatshefte fur deutsche Sprache und PSda- 
gogik contains an article by Paul H. Grumman on The Teaching of Vocabulary, 
where he especially stresses the importance of teaching a large vocabulary, 
and on the basis of associations of various kinds, especially etymological (chiefly 
derivation, compounding). In the June (1917) number, John C. Weigel 
{Qualitative vs. Quantitative Standards) urges that some distinction be made 
between the better and the poorer students in language classes, and he sug- 
gests that of the whole class a certain minimum be required, and that the best 
students be allowed to do carefully selected supplementary reading. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that there is no good, but much 
harm, in assigning for home study matter that the student is likely to misunder- 
stand, in other words the next day's assignment should be gone over thoroughly 
in class. The class exercises should not consist largely of correcting wrong 
ideas formed by the student, but rather in inculcating and drilling correct 
ideas. The opinion of a leading American language scholar as once expressed 
to me is that the advance explanation of the next day's assignment deprives 
the student of the joy of discovery. But does it? Does it not — if properly 
conducted — give him this pleasure in class under the inspiration of the teacher 
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and in the presence of others who are bent on the same quest? "It ... is 
much easier for the teacher to put the right idea, word, or grammatical principle 
into the student's head than to take a wrong one out and replace it by the 
right one." This statement is made in Written Home Work in First Year 
German by Edward B. Mersereau in the April (1917) number of The Modern 
Language Journal. The author points out that the German-American stu- 
dent's difficulty is that there are so many wrong ideas to be removed. 

A striking idea of the difference in spirit between teaching according to 
the Direct Method and other teaching can be gained from French Examina- 
tions (i.e., College Entrance Examinations) by Albert A. Mfiras in the May 
(1917) number of The Modern Language Journal. He states that the examina- 
tion should be a test of the student's ability 1) to pronounce distinctly (I should 
rather say "accurately and fluently"), 2) to hear accurately, 3) to use the 
language in speaking with a fair degree of fluency, 4) to make use of the 
essential idioms of the French language, 5) to apply the rules of French syn- 
tax, 6) to properly interpret a selection of literary value, 7) to fully appre- 
ciate the history and life of France and its people. This is at the same time 
a statement, no doubt, of what the author thinks should be the aim of the 
high school course in language (he speaks only for French), and of what the 
examinations in the course of the high school work should embrace. In a 
two column arrangement the author then compares two different types of 
examinations; in the left hand column he places typical questions on grammar 
as he has found them in college entrance examinations of 1915-1916, and in 
the right hand column he "translates" them into questions (in French) of the 
Direct Method type. Especially those unacquainted with or unsympathetic 
toward the Direct Method would do well to look over these columns. 
Other articles on examinations, but of less interest to our readers will be 
found in the February number of the same publication: What ShotM an 
Examination Disclose? (Mary C. Burchinal) and The Influence of College 
Examinations on the Teaching of French, etc. (Louis A. Roux). 

In a study on The Correlation between the A bility to Classify German Vocables 
and the Knowledge of their Exact Signification in the December (1916) number 
of The Modern language Journal, G. A. Reichling, as the result of a statistical 
examination of almost one hundred pupils, finds that, for example, if a student 
gets a grade of 80 per cent on a test of words where he is required to show that 
he has only a general idea of the meaning, he would get, on the average, 68.73 
per cent on the same group of words if required to give the exact meanings; 
that is, the average discount would be 11.27. The author of the study recom- 
mends that for vocabulary tests only the determining of the general class to 
which a given word belongs be required; for example, he would have the stu- 
dents designate with a certain letter all words that mean good things, with 
another letter those denoting bad things; other categories might be: words 
connected with the school, words concerning time, denoting parts of the body, 
tools, etc. Such tests could be used for any language. The author points 
out that they take less time than translating does, and less time than do tests 
where exact meanings are required, that they can be more accurately corrected 
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than these, and that they are more likely to train the student to think in the 
foreign language. The author's object in the study has been to provide a 
method for properly interpreting the results of such tests. The author states 
that this is merely a preliminary investigation. To me it seems that the varia- 
tions between indi\'idual cases as tabulated by the author is rather great; this 
may of course be due in part to uncertainty on the part of the student as to 
what was expected. Further, I believe that the author's conclusion as to the 
proper way to evaluate the grades from such tests will hold good only until the 
students find out that they need not trouble themselves to have more than a 
vague idea of the meaning of the words. 

Haw Some Pupils Study is the title of a valuable article by W. G. Bate of 
Mankato, Minn., in the August (1916) munber of The American School Board 
Journal. Using the confessions of nearly three hundred high school students 
as a source, he presents a table which shows that, on an average, the students 
in preparing their lessons spend most time on foreign languages (next in order: 
history and mathematics), but least time, and much less, on English, domestic 
science, agriculture, and science. For instance, 75-90 minutes were used for 
preparing a lesson by 30 per cent in foreign language, by 8 per cent in history, 
by 2 per cent in mathematics, but by per cent in all other subjects. One 
could wish that the author, under foreign languages, had distinguished between 
Latin and modem languages, for it is not uiJikely that Latin is largely to 
blame for the extreme unevenness. The figures for languages are as follows: 
Less than 30 minutes-— i%, 30-45 min.— 24%, 45-60 min.— 7%, 60-75 min.— 
35%, 75-90 min. — 30%. It seems likely to me that practically all of the lessons 
studied 30-45 minutes were lessons in modem languages, and that most of 
those studied for more than 60 minutes were Latin lessons. However this 
may be, language teachers have reason to feel gratified, but they will also, 
no doubt, feel the responsibility involved. Also in the account of how many 
of the students studied their lessons out loud, it would have been well had the 
author distinguished between Latin and modem languages, but he does not 
even discriminate between languages and the other various subjects. The 
article also devotes attention to reviews and cramming. A question that comes 
to my mind here is that of the place of study of a foreign language lesson during 
high school study periods, when loud reading cannot be carried on. On read- 
ing the paper one cannot but think of the importance for the teacher to show 
the student how to study the particular subject involved, rather than merely 
to tell the students to go home and "get" the lesson. Another question is, 
did the students concerned have long enough assignments, and how many of 
them did creditable work? To us the question arises, how to give the students 
who know Scandinavian well, enough work without over-burdening those to 
whom it is indeed a foreign language. One article, mentioned elsewhere in 
these notes, suggests supplementary reading for the better students; perhaps 
that could be applied as at least part of the remedy here. Suggestions, es- 
pecially such as are based on experience, will be welcome in the pages of our 
publication. 

Some rules for study by Guy Montrose Whipple are given in the Journal 
of Education (New England and National) for January 25, 1917, from How to 
Study Effectively. 
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Attention is called to Whole vs. Part Methods in Motor Learning, A Com- 
parative Study, by Louis Augustus Pechstein, in The Psychological Monographs, 
Studies from tlie Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 2 (1917). 

Summary of Rules Used to Teach Effectively in tht March (1917) number of 
Educational Administration and Supervision deals with 1) Physical or external 
conditions, 2) Mental preparation, 3) Art of asking questions, 4) Comments. 
Altogether there are 29 items. The rules are the outgrowth of the departmental 
meetings of the Department of Engineering of the University of Illinois. 

In Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik for April (1917), Chas. 
M. Purin in Foreign Languages in the High Schools of Wisconsin first calls 
attention to the value of junior high schools (including the last two grades 
of the elementary school) in bringing down the age limit of students of foreign 
language. Purin then goes on to show how in recent years in Wisconsin em- 
phasis on subjects such as manual training, domestic science, agriculture, and 
commercial work have encroached on foreign languages from the administra- 
tive side, that is, on the number of schools offering foreign languages. Finally 
the author urges improvement of the instruction to counteract this tendency 
to set aside foreign language work. These improvements should be carried 
out both by the state (chiefly in the matter of strictness in certification of 
teachers and through proper supervision) and by the teacher. 

Results of the Examinations for Approval for Oral Credit, the Licensing of 
Teachers of Modern Languages is the title of a study by W. C. Decker in the 
January (1917) number of The Modern Language Journal. Specimens of 
such examinations are given for both French and German. The author finds 
that the examining of the prospective teacher's practical command of the 
foreign language as well as the licensing of teachers is showing promising results 
in the State of New York. 

In the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers for November (1916), C. H. Bachhuber, President of the Association 
for 1916-1917, says among other things: "To improve language instruction, 
then, is our great aim. The Association has made a good start in the right 
direction, and the cause of modern foreign languages is bound to grow stronger 
as a result. But whatever can be done toward achieving this end depends 
entirely on those in charge of the instructional work in our schools." From 
the address of the retiring president, EUzabeth A. Waters, I also quote in part 
(same number): "There is a type of teacher not present here this evening, who 
shuns conventions. . . . The hope of the profession lies not in them. But the 
successful teacher is the earnest, honest worker, who eagerly reaches out all the 
time and in all ways for growth." The greater part of the address then deals 
with method. The speaker states it as her opinion that the question of method 
is still unsettled, and that a thorough and good teacher will get good results 
if due attention is paid to pronunciation, vocabulary, reading, and some speak- 
ing. Nobody will dispute, of course, that there are effective teachers who do 
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not use the Direct Method just as there are failures who do. But this has 
little to do with the question of determining which method, usable by most 
teachers, would yield the best results. The speaker emphasizes one matter 
often overlooked, namely that the acquisition of abiUty in speaking by the 
student is greatly facilitated by the use of well-chosen text-books for reading 
material. Our Scandinavian teachers, and especially future editors of Scan- 
dinavian text-editions, should take careful note of this when selecting reading 
material for use in class or for editing. 

Ten Rides in the Choice of Textbooks by M. J. Herzberg {The American 
School Board Journal, March, 1917) should interest our teachers as giving 
worthwhile points of view; in spite of the relatively small number of books 
available for Scandinavian, the choice must already in several instances be 
made between two books. But it is chiefly the attention of present and future 
makers of our Scandinavian text-books that I want to direct to this article; 
the criteria that a teacher should have in mind in chosing between different 
text-books should be of the greatest interest to the makers of text-books. 

The summarizing statement of Nat. Beckman's contribution on Praktisk 
skolregel och velenskaplig teori (in Svenska studier tillagnade Gustaf Cederschiold, 
Lund, 1914) deserves to be called to the attention of our teachers and perhaps 
more especially to the makers of our text-books, particularly grammars: "Skol- 
regeln kan icke utan att uppoffra den pedagogiskt nodvandiga kortheten och 
precisionen bli vetenskaplig i den meningen, att den skuUe kunna fis att om- 
fatta alia fall. Med ratt talrika undantag aven hos goda forfattare far man 
a priori rakna. Daremot kan och bor fordras av den, att den ar vetenskaplig 
i den meningen, att den griper den eller de viktigaste av de pa saken inverkande 
faktorema och karakteriserar denna eller dessa noggrant och korrekt. Av 
skolmannen bor med anledning harav fordras, att han ar medveten om den 
anvanda apparatens brister och i de fall, da den icke racker till, bojer sig for 
klara fakta. Av vetenskapen och kritiken bor i andra sidan fordras, att den 
icke p4 skolregeln lagger en mittstock, efter vilken denna icke kan matas; 
sarskilt borde kunna fordras mer av positiva forbattringsforslag an man i 
allmSnhet moter. " It has always appeared to me that in his own most excel- 
lent Swedish grammar (which should be in the hands of every teacher of Swe- 
dish) Beckman has gone rather too far in the way of brevity and omissions of 
the kind discussed in his article. Our teachers and text-book writers should, 
moreover, bear in mind that on the one hand not all facts mentioned in Scan- 
dinavian grammars written for Scandinavians are of importance for our stu- 
dents, and that on the other hand very many matters omitted in such gram- 
mars are essential for our books. 

On the question of supplying other than elementary text-editions with 
vocabularies (cf. Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Vol. IV, pages 79 f.), we 
find a new contribution in Pedagogisk tidskrift for February, 1917, by O. Rohn- 
strom. His opinion in conclusion is: "1) Bort med ordlistor till de texter i 
moderna sprik, som anvandas i gymnasiet! 2) Lit kommentaren upptaga 
ovanligare ord eller mera speciella betydelser samt ord med svSrare uttal! 
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3) Lit OSS spriklarare ii valja texter efter virt eget sinne! Darav torde 
undervisningen mi bast." While every student before dropping the school 
study of a language should learn to handle (and should possess) a dictionary, 
it is my opinion that most of the study in the language is facilitated by the 
use of editions with good and complete vocabularies. In the case of Scan- 
dinavian texts for use in America, it must furthermore be borne in mind that the 
dictionaries are not well suited, as they are prepared from the wrong view- 
point. The writer urges that as far as possible the text-editions used be changed 
from year to year so as to avoid passing down cribbed copies. This is one way 
of solving this difficulty. One of several other ways that seem feasible would 
be to secure the co-operation of the local book-stores. 

In The Organization of the High School Library (in The American School 
Board Journal for June, 1917), A. B. Finley, after speaking of the wise selec- 
tion and the economical acquisition of books, points especially to the importance 
of making the library efficient and of the problem of getting the students 
to use it. Clearly the teacher of the individual subjects must co-operate 
closely with the students as well as with the librarian. Attention is called 
to the need of maps, pictures, specimens, and like things, as well as of books. 
The number of valuable adjuncts that can be collected for a language library 
is not small. Many such things, of course, rather come under the heading 
Museum, where, too, Scandinavian should not be left unrepresented. Effec- 
tive library development (both for the school and the community library) and 
effective library use will do much for the success of Scandinavian as a subject 
of instruction in our schools. 

The successful conduct of societies and clubs in connection with language 
departments is both important and difficult. Readers interested in this will 
find a number of good suggestions in The German Club by Caroline Young 
(The Modern Language Journal, March, 1917). One or two helpful publica- 
tions are therein noted. Will not those who have had experience with Scan- 
dinavian school clubs let us benefit by their experience either in the form of an 
article or in correspondence to the Associate Editor? 

Two text-editions by Professor George T. Flom which have been announced 
in an earlier number of this publication will soon be issued. Bjjiimson's Syn- 
n^ve Solbakken, edited with an introduction, notes, and a vocabulary, is in 
press and will be published about January 1, 1918. Ibsen's Et Dukkehjem, 
with similar equipment, will follow immediately thereafter. Both books will 
give the text in the new spelling. The publisher is the Free Church Book 
Concern of Miimeapolis. 

Ibsen's Ein Volksfeind has recently been edited by J. Lassen Boysen in 
Oxford German Series for American Schools. 

A. Louis Elmqotst. 



